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Where'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground;

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould,

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around,

And all the Muse's tales seem truly told,

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon;

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold,

Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone:

Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon.

Yet to the remnants of the splendour past
Shall pilgrims, pensive but unwearied, throng;
Long shall the voyager, with th* Ionian blast,
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song;
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore;
Boast of the aged! Lesson of the young!
Which sages venerate and bards adore,
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore,1

If, as perhaps it might have pleased Gibbon to remark, the sincerity
of a cult can be measured by its capacity for breeding illusions, we may
gauge the strength of a Modern Western Schwdrmcrei for the classic
landscape of Greece by the vitality of a nineteenth-century Western
Philhellenism. When, in A.D. 1821, the Ottoman Porto's Greek Orthodox
Christian ra'iyeh in the Morea revolted against the Padishah, Metter-
nich's disapprobatory interpretation of the event as an inexcusable de-
fiance of a legitimate sovereign's lawful authority3 might perhaps have
won the day in a reactionary-minded post-Napoleonic Western Society
if the romantic lighting of a Byronic stage had not availed instantaneously
to transfigure a 'now degenerate horde* into 'spitten images'3 of 'hero
sires' whom they had so recently still 'shamed',4 Thereafter, Byron lived
to rectify one volte face by making another; and the final estimate of the
character of the Modern Greek people which he was led to form by
bitter experience on a grim second pilgrimage to their country was far
harsher than an earlier verdict which had been the light-hearted by-
product of a poet's brilliant child's play. Yet, if Byron was thus cured of
his illusion about the living inhabitants of his Hellas by less than four
months' intimate intercourse with them in A,D. 1824, he never lost his
illusion about Hellas herself; and his devotion to this idealized ghost of
a dead world, that, for good or ill, could not ever disappoint him by
confronting him in the flesh, moved the Frankish poet to spend the re-
mains of his fortune, and crown the sacrifice by laying down his life, on
behalf of the unworthy living human fauna of a latter-day Western
Hellenist's brazenly undiscredited profane Holy Land,

cultural past was that he had always so far deliberately refused to break any journey in
Tuscany, for fear that the siren charms of a Medieval and Early Modem Italy might
detain him from pressing on into Hellenic holy ground in a 'Roman Italy', a Greece, and
a Turkey that had been the goal of his pilgrimages up to date.

1 Byron: Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto II, Stanzas Ixxxviii and xci,

3 See II. ii. 185-6.

3  See Wright, J.: The English Dialect Dictionary, vol. v (London 1004, Frowde), pp ,
670-1, 5. w. 'spit an image* and 'spitten image',

4  Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto II (published in March iSxa), Stanza Ixxxiii.